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of physics and physiology, while the larger problems, both practical and 
theoretical, have been persistently ruled out of the laboratories as unfit for 
scientific treatment. It was denied that they could be scientifically handled 
because they could not be subjected to exact experimental measurement. 
We are now in the midst of a striking reaction against this point of view. 
The practical problems are being attacked everywhere as problems of educa- 
tion, behavior, and the like. The theoretical problems, too, have recently 
been brought into the laboratory and successfully dealt with as problems of 
systematic introspection by Kiilpe and his pupils, and by Binet, Woodworth 
and others. But the question of psychological method has yet to be thor- 
oughly worked out. The Wundtian method was definite and clear cut, 
modeled as it was on physico-mathematical principles. The more advanced 
methods are frankly tentative and incomplete. 

To put the question quite simply, we may affirm a body of purely psy- 
chological phenomena which demands scientific treatment. Equally, we may 
deny that science, in the broadest sense, can work alone with mathematical 
formulae. The descriptive stage precedes the exact stage in every science. 
This stage necessarily involves analysis, and analysis involves classification. 
The logical outcome of classification is an irreducible element. The objection 
to psychological elements has been that they are not real. It apparently 
does not occur to the critics of psychological analysis that the elements of 
the chemist are perhaps not real, nor even necessarily irreducible, as has been 
evident in the successive pushing back from molecule to atom, and from atom 
to corpuscle. 

It is, indeed, doubtful, in the light of modern research, if the conscious 
complex is reducible to sensational elements as was formerly held. But this 
by no means prevents the search for other elements of a different nature to 
supplement or even displace those of the early associationists. My own con- 
clusion is that psychology may be no less a pure and independent science 
because its methods are as yet uncertain, and its results incomplete. It was 
the lasting merit of William James, the psychologist, that he insisted on a 
broad and catholic tolerance in his presentation of the problems and guiding 
principles of the young science, and that he denied the ultimate value of a 
narrow objective treatment. I do not find in my reading of the Principles 
any indications of lack of faith in man's ability to handle psychological prob- 
lems in a true scientific spirit. 

R. M. Ogden. 
University of Tennessee. 

The Individual and Society, or Psychology and Sociology. By James Mark 
Baldwin. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1911. — pp. 210. 
Those who are familiar with Professor Baldwin's earlier writings will find 

in this latest volume little that is new, it being only, as the author himself 

tells us, "in a sense a sort of popular resume" of his own larger and more 

reasoned works. 

The two most fundamental doctrines of the book are brought out clearly 
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in the first two chapters: (1) It is essential to distinguish between various 
modes of collective life, — (a) "the instinctive or gregarious group" which is 
biologically determined and is based on inherited tendencies, (6) "the spon- 
taneous or plastic group" which is determined by feeling and impulse and is 
based on social heredity, on learning and imitation, and (c) "the reflective or 
social group proper" which is determined by intelligence and is based on 
reasoned motives and ideals. Only this last form of organization is social in 
the true sense of the word. "Every social situation is constituted by the 
thinking and acting of certain individuals, in varying degrees and sorts of 
co-operation or opposition constituting the socal relationship" (p. 29). The 
key for the interpretation of social phenomena, therefore, must in every case 
be found not in biology but in psychology. (2) The sociological unit is not 
the 'single person' but the 'socius'; "the social relation is in all cases intrinsic 
to the life, interests, and purposes of the individual" (p. 28). The normal 
development of the individual, therefore, inevitably brings him into essential 
solidarity with his fellows, In reply to the question, what in that case still 
remains true of individualism, Chapter III, "Competition and Individualism," 
tells us that "growing solidarity results in a cessation or diminution of indi- 
vidualism" (p. 82), — a careless statement of the fact, more accurately ex- 
pressed in other chapters, that with growing solidarity mere individualism, 
in the sense of an atomistic self-reference inevitably wanes. Not only does 
the intensity of the biological struggle for existence diminish, but its point of 
incidence is shifted. "It is now a struggle between groups, not one between 
individuals" (p. 83); "the organized whole faces the competition with other 
wholes of interest or utility" (p. 115). The discussions in Chapters IV and 
VI concerning the principles that underlie the social institutions of school, 
state, and church, and those involved in business organization, aim to illustrate 
the fact that the traditional contrast between individual and social interest is 
artificial and mistaken. Collectivist theory must not be carried to the ex- 
treme, as it is, for example, in the case of Socialism; nor must individualistic 
doctrine, as it is, for example, in such theories of religion as that of Professor 
James, in which the unique personal and subjective aspect is overemphasized 
and the fact is disregarded that "the religious experience is normally developed 
within the control of social and moral motives," and that "the religious spirit 
seeks social embodiment and normally finds it" (p. 142). Believing, then, 
that the motive to individualism is not entirely subverted, the author devotes 
a chapter, "Social Invention and Progress," in pointing out how it enters 
into that continuous and coherent social movement called progress. Natural 
selection cannot secure progress but only "preserve and extend the group in 
which a social type is present " ; " the type that is worth selecting and extending 
arises within the group by processes of internal organization" (p. 148). Social 
progress depends upon the psychological factor of invention, upon the fact 
that man has imagination as well as perception, thought as well as mere 
recognition, ideals as well as sentiment for the actual. All advance in knowl- 
edge and in science, as the Genetic Logic has shown us in such careful detail, 
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rests on schemata, on processes of experimentation, on hypotheses or proposals 
suggested by the imagination. Society pares down and refines the novelties 
suggested by original minds and thus gives them entrance into the domain 
of the socially selected and accepted; "then the individuals of successive 
generations receive them by social inheritance and reinforce them in turn" 
(p- 155)- Whatever tends to disturb this concurrence of the individualistic 
and collectivistic factors, "this oneness of ideal and aim, marks retrogression, 
since it tends to mutilate the individual by separating him from the social 
body, or to destroy society by depriving it of its original minds" (p. 156). 
In conclusion, Chapter VII outlines the various problems which divide Social 
Science into its various fields, an account based on the article "Social Science" 
in the author's Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 

Thus, Professor Baldwin has presented in an interesting and suggestive 
way the important truth that society and the individual are not two separate 
forces that make "grudging concessions each to the other," but "two sides 
of a growing organic whole, in which the welfare and advance of the one 
ministers to the welfare and progress of the other" (p. 170). This itself, 
however, implies the fallacy of the contention, referred to above, that there is 
"a sphere of direct competition, a struggle for existence, between groups of 
individuals, communities, states, etc., and war is its most evident method of 
settlement" (p. 115). There can be no hard and fast line between groups of 
individuals any more than between one individual and other individuals or 
society in general. The principle of rationality and of self-consciousness is a 
principle of universality. It was just by shutting himself up against the 
outside world in his self-sufficiency, that the Stoic came to recognize that he 
was a citizen of the world; and just in so far as Christian and Buddhist 
attained to a knowledge of the self, were they led to see that all men are kin 
and that war, therefore, is at best a form of suicide. Environment, geography, 
need for food, etc., must be reckoned with in the interpretation of social 
phenomena and of the facts of human history, but such factors, or the struggle 
for existence, are inadequate for our understanding of the relations, not only 
of individuals, but also of groups of individuals. Underlying all such relations, 
including war, are, I dare say, such psychological motives as religion, honor, 
ambition, revenge, and self-enlargement. 

Professor Baldwin has also done well again to insist on the unique character 
of the self and the 'socius.' The self is not an object among other objects 
or society, a compound composed of such atoms or elements; nor can the self 
properly be conceived as analogous to a living cell or society as an organism. 
Almost a century ago, Hegel insisted that society could be adequately inter- 
preted only by transcending the principles of natural and of biological science 
and employing the categories of cognition, volition, and self-consciousness. 
And yet the very persons who have been freest in the use of the epithets 
'a priori' and 'mere speculation' have, in coming to the social sciences from 
their more familiar fields of physics, mechanics, chemistry, and biology, intro- 
duced such terms as 'static,' 'dynamic,' 'equilibrium,' 'adaptation,' 'organ- 
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ism,' etc., all of which suggest misleading analogies and lead to, as well as 
result from, false interpretations of social phenomena. That enormous interest 
in biological evolution which led to the biological invasions of the fields of 
logic, ethics, religion, aesthetics, and psychology, as well as of sociology, ought 
itself to have shown the necessity of adjusting categories to subject-matter 
and the fallacy of interpreting the higher in terms of the lower. The very fact 
that something has a place within a developmental process, tells us not only 
that it has grown out of its antecedents but also that it has outgrown them. It 
follows, as a corollary, that everything must be explained in terms of the 
specific and unique level of development that it occupies. To interpret 
society in terms of physics or chemistry or even of biology, must, therefore, 
inevitably give us an inadqeuate and distorted view of it. It is, I think, 
Professor Balwdin's genetic point of view and his philosophical insight, rather 
than the fact that he happens to be a psychologist, that leads him to insist 
that social science must in all cases allow and demand a psychological inter- 
pretation of its data. In insisting, however, as he does, that whatever exists 
at any given level ' shows ' and that we must not transcend in our explanations 
these actually appearing factors, he seems to be doing violence to the teleo- 
logical basis of his treatment and to the most essential characteristics of 
development. Unless we somehow take into account a final cause or end 
that is operative throughout the entire process, (1) we have no principle by 
which to determine the selection or the arrangement of the various levels; (2) 
we have no principle of intelligibility for the process as a whole but merely 
descriptions of various so-called levels; and (3) we are tempted to regard the 
later stages as having merely more or additional characteristics instead of 
as having genuinely and absolutely transformed all that has preceded. And 
to this temptation Professor Baldwin succumbs when he represents the genetic 
movement by the diagram of two diverging lines and tells us that the added 
spaces "show the increased area of facts and principles peculiar to each mode 
beyond those of the preceding" (p. 51). While it is recognized that the 
control of intelligence in man over "the play of brute biological forces" "is 
seldom quite lacking," we are nevertheless told that if we resort to a biological 
interpretation of collective life at all, we "should restrict its application to 
those facts of the social life in which instinct operates with least complication 
from psychological functions, and in which there is present no interference 
due to intelligent restraint and choice" (p. 53). We should be far safer, I 
think, in maintaining with Green that man has no mere 'animal' instincts 
or impulses but that his whole life is genuinely transformed, to a greater or 
less extent, by the principle of reason or intelligence that differentiates him 
from the brute creation. 

Edward L. Schaub. 
Cornell University. 



